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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. upon their poles with the utmost exactness. A few|truth, that the people of England are much better 


shot, let in here and there, correct all irregularities. | fed, clothed, and lodged than they were a century 
And now the paper and plaster sphere is to be en-|ago, and that the labour which they perform is far 
dued with intelligence. ‘lhe sphere is marked with less severe. ; ; : 
lines of direction for the purpose of covering it] The effect of continued violent bodily exertion 
with engraved slips. We have nowa globe with a|upon the duration of life might be illustrated by 
plain map. An artist colours it by hand. many instances; we shall mention one. The late 
We have given these examples of several modes Mr. Edgeworth, in his Memoirs, repeatedly speaks 
of production, in which knowledge and skill havejof a boatman whom he knew at Lyons, as an old 
diminished labour, for the purpose of showing that}man. “His hair,” says Mr. Edgeworth, “ was 
not only machinery and scientific applications are|gray, his face wrinkled, his back bent, and all his 
constantly tending to the same end, but that the limbs and features had the appearance of those of 
mere practice of the mechanical arts necessarily|a man of sixty; yet his real age was but twenty- 
leads to labour-saving inventions. Every one of us|seven years. He told me that he was the oldest 
who thinks at all is constantly endeavouring to|boatman on the Rhone, that his younger brothers 
diminish his individual labour by the use of some|had been worn out before they were twenty-five 
little contrivance which experience has suggested.| years old; such were the effects of the hardships 
is placed on its axis. A sharp cutting ins strument, Men who carry water in buckets, in places where|to which they were subject frow the nature of their 
fixed on a bench, is brought into contact with the water is scarce, put a circular piece of wood to float}employment.” That employment was, by intense 
surface of the sphere, w hich is made to rev olve.|on the water, which prevents it spilling, and conse-| bodily exertion, and with the daily chance of being 
In less time than we write, the pasteboard ball is quently lessens the labour. A boy who makes upset, to pull a boat across one of the most rapid 
cut in half. There is no adhesion to the wooden] paper bags in a grocer’s shop so arranges them that|rivers in the world— 
mould, for the first coating of paper was simply| he pastes the edges of twenty ata time, to diminish 
wetted. Two bowls of thick card now lie before|the labour. The porters of Amsterdam, who draw 
us, with a small hole in each, made by the axis of| heavy goods upon a sort of sledge, every now and then 
the wooden ball. But a junction is very soon ef-| throw a greased rope under the sledge, to diminish its 
fected. Within every globe there is a piece of| friction, and, therefore, to lessen the labour of car- 
wood—we may liken it to a round ruler—of the|rying it. Other porters, in the same city, have a 
exact length of the inner surface of the sphere from) |ittle barrel containing water, attached to each side 
pole to pole. A thick wire runs through this wood,! uf the sledge, out of which the water slowly drips 
and originally projected some two or three inches! like the water upon a stone-cutter's saw, to diminish 
at each end, ‘This stick is placed upright in a vice | the friction. ‘ 
The semi-globe is nailed to one end of the stick,] The people of England and the United States 
upon which it rests, W hen the wire is passed through have gone on increasing very rapidly during the last 
its centre. It is now rev ersed, and the edges of the fitty years ; and the aver age length of life | has also 
eard rapidly covered with glue. The edges of the| gone on increasing in the same remarkable manner 
other semi-globe are instantly brought into contact, | Men who have attended to subjects of political eco- 
the other end of the wire passing throu; gh its centre|nomy have always beeu desirous to procure accu- 
in the same way, and a similar nailing to the stick] rate returns of the average duration of life at par- 
taking place. We have now a paper globe, with| ticular places, and they could pretty well estimate 
its own axis, which will be its companion for the|the condition of the people from these returns. 
whole term of its existence. Savages, it is well known are not long livers; that 
The paper globe is next placed on its axis in a}js, although there may be a few old people, the 
frame, of which one side is a semi-circular piece of| majority of savages die very young. Why is this? 
metal—the horizon of a globe cut in half would| Many of the savage nations that we know have 
show its form. A tube of white composition—a| much finer climates than our own; but then, on the 
compound of whiting, glue, and oil—is on the| other hand,they sustain privations which the poorest 
bench. The workman dips his haud into this}man among us never feels. Their supply of food 
“gruel thick and slab,” and rapidly applies it tolis uncertain, they want clothing, they are badly 
the paper sphere with ‘tolerable e venuess ; but as it}sheltered from the weather, or not sheltered at all, 
revolves, the semicircle of metal clears off the su-|they uudergo very severe labour when they are le 
perfluous portions. ‘The ball of paper is now a ball|bouring. From all these causes savages die young. 
of plaster externally. ‘Time again enters largely} [s it not reasonable, therefore, to infer that if in any 
into the manufacture. The first coating must thor-| particular country the average duration of life goes 
oughly dry before the next is applied, and so again} on increasing ; that is, if fewer people, in a given 
till the process has been repeated four or five times.| number and a given time, die now than formerly, 
Thus, when we visit a globe-workshop, we are at|the condition of that people is improved ; that they 
first surprised at the number of white balls, from|have more of the necessaries and comforts of life, 
three inches in diameter to three feet, which oceupy|and labour less severely to procure them? Now 
a large space. They are all steadily advancing to-}]et us see how the people of England stand in this 
ward | ‘completion ; and as they advance to the ‘dig- respect. ‘The average mortality in a year, about a 
nity of perfect spheres, increased pains is taken in century ago, was reckoned to be one in thirty, and 
the application of the plaster. At last they are] now it is one in forty-six. This result is, doubtless, 
polished. Their surface is as fine and hard as| produced in some degree by improvement in the 
ivory. But beautiful as they are, they may, like 


science of medicine, and partic ularly by the use of 
many other beautiful things, waut a due equipoise.| vaccination. But making every allowance for these 


‘They must be perfectly balanced. They must move|benefits, the fact furnishes the most undeniablé 
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The wooden ball, with its solid paper covering, 

























“The swift and arrowy Rhone,” 


as one of our poets calls it. How much happier 
would these boatmen have been during their lives, 
and how much longer would they have lived, could 
their labour have been relieved by some mechani- 
cal contrivance! and without doubt, the same con-_ 
trivance would have doubled the number of boat- 
men, by causing the passage to be more used. As 
it was, they were few in number, they lived only a 
few years, and the only gratification of those few 
years was an inordinate stimulus of brandy. This 
is the case in all trades where immense efforts of 
.|bodily power are required. The exertion itself 
wears out the people, and the dram which gives a 
momentary impulse to the exertion, wears them out 
still more. The coal-heavers of London, healthy 
as they look, are but a short-lived people. The 
heavy loads which they carry, and the quantity of 
liquor which they drink, both together make sad 
havoe with them. 

Violent bodily labour, in which the muscular 
power of the body is unequally applied, generally 
produces some peculiar disease. Nearly all the 
pressmen who wer® accustomed to print newspapers 
of a large size, by hand, were ruptured. The print- 
ing-machine now does the same description of work. 

What is the effect upon the condition of press- 
men generally by the introduction of the printing- 
machine to do the heaviest labour of printing? 
That the trade of a pressman is daily becoming one 
more of skz// than of drudgery. At the same time 
that the printing-machine was invented, one of the 
principles of that machine, that of inking the types 
with a roller instead of two large cushions, called 
balls, was introduced into hand-printing. The press- 
men were delighted with this improvement. “Ay,” 
said they, “this saves our labour; we are relieved 
from the hard work of distributing the ink upon 
the balls.’ What the roller did for the individual 
pressman, the machine, which can only be benefi- 
cially applied to rapid ‘and to very heavy printing, 
does for the great body of pressmen. It removes a 
certain portion of the drudgery, which degraded the 
occupation, and rendered it painful and injurious 
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to health. We have seen two pressmen working a 
daily paper against time: it was always necessary, 
before the introduction of the machines, to put an} 
immense quantity of bodily energy into the labour | 
of working a newspaper, that it might be published 
ut the proper hour. Time, in this case, was driving 
the pressman as fast as the rapid stream drove the 
boatmen of the Rhore; and the speed with which 
they worked was killing them as quickly. 

It has oftentimes been asserted that those ex-| 
posed to severe labour in the open atmosphere, were 
the least subject to sickness. This has recently 
been proven a fallacy by Mr. Finlaison, Actuary 
of the National Debt Office in London. Of per- 
sons engaged at heavy labour in out-door exposure, 
the per centage of sickness in the year is 28.05. 
Of those engaged at heavy labour in-doors, such as 
blacksmiths, ete., the per centage of sickness is 
26.54—not much difference to be sure—but of those 
engaged at light occupations in-doors and out, the 
per centage of sickness is only 20.80—21,58. For 
every three cases of sickness in those engaged at 


jsaddle animal of the camel, and, after kneeling to; 


and peculiarities, and he ordered one of them to be| 
led out and loaded as for a journey. After kneeling 
to receive the pack-saddle, a most cumbrous load of 
itself, but such as are used in the country from 
which they came, a load of corn was placed on the 
animal’s back, sufficient for two mules to draw in 
a wagon, with which he started off at a good round | 
pace. A dromedary was next led out, which is the 


receive the saddle, he was mounted by an Arab,| 
who started off across the prairie at a pace which 
seemed to me not much short of a two-forty lick. 
This pace they can keep up for hours in succession, 
travelling with perfect ease from sixty to eighty 
miles per day. They can also subsist for several 
days without water, and their adaptability to the 
\frontier service for wh'ch they are designed is now 
a matter beyond doubt. Major Wayne informed 
me that he had forty more animals coming out, and 
he is now building a stable in which they will be 
kept, which he expects to get finished before the 
cold weather sets in.” 





light labour, there are four cases among those whose 


lot is heavy labour. The mortality, however, is} For “ The Friend.” 


greatest among those engaged in light toil, and in- 
door labour is less favourable to longevity than la- 
bouring in the open atmosphere. It is established 
clearly, however, Mr. Finlaison says, “that the 
quantum of sickness annually falling to the lot of 
man, is in direct proportion to demands on his 
muscular power.” How true this makes the asser- 
tion, “ Every inventor who abridges labour, and 
relieves man from the drudgery of severe toil, is a 
benefactor of his race.” Man is relieved from 
drudgery by the iron sinews of the machine, and 
his own are left to move more lightly and free in 
pursuing avocations demanding less physical but 
more mental and noble exertion. 
(To be continued.) 
ae 

The Ephesians were addicted to curious arts ; 
and doubtless indulged that curiosity in forbidden 
ways. But when convinced of their faults, they 
made no compromise ; they burned their seductive 
books, regardless of the cost of them; and Paul, as 
if in remuneration for this their faithfulness, ad- 
dressed an epistle to them, in which, as I conceive, 
he has communicated more of that “ wisdom’’ 
which he spoke “among them that are perfect,” 
than in all his other epistles put together. The 
Revelation is the only part of the apostolic writings, 
that exceeds it, or can vie with it; and it is re- 
markable, that the church of Ephesus stands first 
of those seven, to whom this wonderful book was 
immediately written. Well would it be for the 
readers of pernicious and seductive books in the 
present day, to follow the example of the faithful 
Ephesians. 

Scsisitlda ioc 

The Camels in Teaus—A correspondent of the 
Galveston News, thus speaks of the camels lately 
imported there by the United States Government. 

“ T had the pleasure of making the acquaintance 
of Major Wayne, for several years attached to the 
War Department in Washington, who went out last 
year to Asia and introduced the camels into this 
country, which arrived at Indianola last spring, and 
are now kept at this post. It has been selected by 
him as the best adapted to that service for which 
he intends them. When we arrived they were out 
grazing, some two miles distant, attended by the 
Arabs who have charge of them, when Major Wayne 
very kindly sent out and had them driven in for our 
inspection. There are altogether thirty-two, in- 
cluding some young ones, and all are in excellent 
health, and seem to be doing well. Major Wayne 
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iSome Extracts from a Work, entitled «Lectures 
on Cowper,” 
By Geo. B. Cnrrver. Pub. 1856, 
(Continued from page 107.) 

“The threatened access of his malady came with 
great suddenness in the month of’ January, 1773. 
A dim, mysterious presentiment of it took possession 
of his soul in one of his solitary field-walks in the 
country, and he returned home, and composed the 
last of the hymns contributed by him to the Olney 
Collection, and one of the most exquisitely beauti- 
\ful and instructive among them all, 

‘God moves in a mysterious way, his wonders to per- 
form.’ 

That holy and admirable composition was the 
only effort of his geuius for nearly seven years, 
during which period, or the greater part of it, he 
was in the profoundest dejection of spirits, and 
sometimes in a state, amounting to paroxysms of 
despair. ” o 

‘fo Newton, Cowper opened his heart more freely 
jand fully, in regard to his spiritual distress and 
gloom, than to any other human being. Never- 
theless, some of the most exquisitively playful and 
humourous letters he ever wrote, were written to 
Newton, though ordinarily, with him, the wonted 
themes of conversation would very naturally be of 
a graver cast than with many other of his corres- 
|pondents. In one of his earliest letters to Newton, 
he makes the following most impressive remark in 
regard to his own experience, as teaching him the 
vanity of earthly pursuits and pleasures: ‘ If every 
human being upon earth could think for one quar- 
ter of an hour as I have done for many years, there 
might, perhaps, be many miserable men among 
them; but not an unawakened one would be found 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic circle’ This is 
exceedingly striking. It is like opening a door in 
the side of a dark mountain, when secret and awful 
procedures of nature are going on, and bidding you 
look in. 

Ife continues, describing the chastened christian 
spirit in which his sorrows had taught him to pur- 
sue the harmless occupations and amusements with 
which he was beguiling his mind into employment : 
‘I could spend whole days and moonlight nights in 
feeding upon a lovely prospect. My eyes drink the 
rivers as they flow. I delight in baubles, and know 
them to be such; for, viewed without a reference to 
their Author, what is the earth, what are the 
planets, what is the sun itself, but a bauble? Bet- 





‘times more. 


them with the eyes of a brute, stupid and uncon- 
scious of what he beholds, than not to be able to 
say, ‘The Maker of all these wonders is my friend.’ 
The eyes of many have never been opened to see 
that they are trifles; mine have been, and will be 
till they are closed forever. They think a fine 
estate, a large conservatory hot-house, rich as a 
West Indian garden, things of consequence, visit 
them with pleasure, and muse upon them with ten 
I am pleased with a frame of four 
lights, doubtful whether the few pines it contains will 
ever be worth a farthing; amuse myself with a green- 
house, which Lord Bute’s gardener could take upon 
his back and walk away with; and when I have 
pid it the accustomed visit, and watered it, and 
given it air, I say to myself—this is not mine ; ‘tis 
a play-thing lent me for the present ; I must leave 
it soon.’ . . 

Sometimes he would sit down and scribble a let- 
ter to Newton in the form of prose, but in the rea- 
lity of rhyme, apparently without the least effort, 
and from the mere spontaneous overflow of a play- 
ful mind in the habit of versification. Southey has 
somewhere most unwarrantably intimated that 
Cowper, in his correspondence with Newton, pur- 
sued it as a task, and like a man going to the con- 
fessional. The assertion is quite unfounded, for 
some of the most sportive in the whole collection of 
his epistles are those addressed to this dear friend, 
and to Mrs. Newton. And although his friendship 
with Mr. Unwin was formed some years the earliest, 
yet neither Mr. Unwin, nor any other friend on 
earth, ever knew so much of Cowper's spiritual 
conflicts and distresses as Newton, nor did ever any 
other being sympathize so deeply and intelligibly 
with him, in the endurance of such tremendous 
vloom. And Newton’s letters to Cowper must have 
been full of affectionate encouragement, instruction, 
and support; and mainly occupied with the subject 
of religion, therefore the more acceptable, although 
Southey complains that Newton sermonized in his 
epistles, and that therefore ‘they were not such as 
Cowper could have had any pleasure in receiving.’ 
If the sermonizing was such as is contained in the 
‘Cardiphonia,’ Cowper would have delighted in it, 
and beyond question was greatly benefited and 
comforted. But none of the letters which Cowper 
ever received from any of his correspondents could 
be compared with his own, for the perfection of all 
the graces that combine to render them instructive 
and charming. No man that ever wrote English, 
could write letters so beautifully as Cowper. 

One of his biographers has said, though along 
with much praise of the superior excellence of 
Cowper's letters above all others, that they are not 
distinguished for superiority of thought or diction ; 
a most unfortunate criticism, since they are distin- 
guished for these very qualities, above all other 
epistolary collections in the language. The diction, 
with its ornaments, is as pure and sweet, as artless 
and simple, as natural and idiomatic, as a field of 
fresh grass intermingled with strawberry blossoms, 
or set with daisies, the most unassuming and yet 
the loveliest of flowers for such a combination. And 
the thought is often so profound, that if it were not 
for the charming simplicity and artlessness of the 
style and language, the mind would be arrested in 
admiration of its originality and power. The read- 
er is absolutely deceived by that simplicity into the 
impression, that such thought is as easy as the lan- 
guage; and, indeed, such a style loth of thought 
and language marks the highest genius, and while 
it seems easy, is proved difficult by its very rare- 
ness in English literature. The study of Cowper s 
prose, as well as his poetry, would be one of the 
best disciplinary processes for the acquisition of @ 


gave us a very interesting account of their habits|ter for a man never to have seen them, or to see|habit of ease and purity, aud at the same time, 
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strength and point, in the use of the English 


tongue. 
(To be cont'nued.) 


oe 
For “The Friend.” 


On the Nervons System. 
(Continued from page 111.) 


It is unnecessary, and would be tedious, to enter 
further into the detail of this part of the subject : | 
there does not appear to be any connection between 
the degree of intellectual faculties and the mutual 
proportions of the several constituent parts of the) 
brain; or between the degree of the intellectual | 
faculties and the mutual proportions of the brain 
and nerves. So that it appears no criterion of the 
degree of intellect is found in the absolute size of} 





of the fact, which both reason and revelation teach 
us, that each individual is liable to particular tempta- 
tions depending on his specifie temperament, we 
shall thus have one additional memento of our 
frailty, one additional incentive to watch over, and 
combat, “the sin which doth so easily beset us.” 

As the indisereect zeal, not only of Dr. Gall, but 
of physiognomists in general, has thrown unmerited 
discredit on that department of speculative philoso- 
phy which they have cultivated, it may be worth 
while to examine the subject on other authority than 
that of professed physiognomists. 

There are many phenomena, then, connected with 
the moral and intellectual faculties of man, both in 


'a healthy and diseased state, which, by showing the 
reciprocal influence of the two distinct parts of our} 


the brain; nor in its relative size, as compared with | nature, the soul and the body, render it probable 
that of the body of the individual ; nor in the rela- | that the energies of the former, although it be itself 
tive size of its constituent parts, or of the whole of|immaterial, may be manifested by means of a ma- 
it, to the nerves. terial instrument. The existence of this reciprocal | 

The simple enunciation of Dr. Gall’s theory is|influence, which indeed we mizht expect from their 
this, that “the brain in general is the instrument | intimate though mysterious union, cannot be denied. 
by which the intellectual faculties, and the moral| Thus grief or expectation destroys appetite; and 
sentiments and propensities, are manifested ; parti- | mental application to any favourite pursuit makes} 
cular parts of it being the organs of those several |us insensible of the want of food: and, on the other 





faculties, sentiments, and prepensities, and that ac-|hand, a disordered state of the digestive orgams 
cording to the state of these organs will be the facul-|evidently impedes the free exercise of the mental) 
ties, sentiments, and propensities of each individual.” | powers ; or oppresses the soul with those dreadful, 

Of this theory it may perhaps be affirmed with |though really groundless apprehensions, which have | 


truth, that, considered as an abstract philosophical | been termed hypochondriacal from the situation of 


| of different instruments ? 


| undoubtedly takes place between the conflicting pas- 
sions of the soul? For it will not be denied by 
those to whom this treatise is addfessed, that the 
soul wants not the substance of a corporeal frame 
for the mere existence of its evil principles, but only 
for the external manifestation of them. An au- 
\thority at least which cannot be questioned by a 
|believer in revelation, asserts that out of the heart, 
ithat is, evidently from the context, out of the 
{soul, proceed murder, theft, adultery, and the like. 

Is it absurd to suppose that, the brain being a 
very complicated organ, made up of distinetly dif- 
\ferent parts, these parts are subservient to the exer- 
\cise of different functions? or, since it is evident that 
|in every other individual organ of the body, where 
there is an identity of structure, there is also an iden- 
tity of function in all the parts, may we not fairly 
presume that, were the integral parts different, the 
effects produced would be different; and, con- 
sequently, that as the integral parts of the brain 
differ from each other, the offices of those parts 
may be different? Or, again, will it be denied, 
as a matter of fact, that different faculties and 
propensities manifest themselves in different indi- 
viduals; and is it uureasonable, on the ground of 
analogy, our only ground in this case, to suppose, 
that they manifest themselves through the agency 
And since the visceral 
nerves are appropriated to the mere vital functions 
of nutrition ; and the spinal nerves to general mus- 








speculation, it is highly ingenious, and founded |the organs, the morbid state of which is supposed jcular motion and common sensation; and the nerves 


upon unobjectionable principles: and that while the | 
general conclusion is inevitable with respect to the 
collective functions of the brain, there is nothing| 
unreasonable in supposing that specifie parts serve | 
specifie purposes. The rock, on which Dr. Gall and 
his implicit advocates have split, is the attempt to 
fix the local boundaries of the several faculties of 
the soul. Had he satisfied himself with developing 
the structure of the brain in the various classes of 
animals; and had he been content to show that, in| 
tracingits structure from those animals which mani- 
fest the least indications of intelligence to those 
which exhibit still stronger and stronger, it propor- 
tionally advances in its resemblance to the structure 
of the human; and lastly, had he only drawn from 
these premises the general probable conclusion, that 
specific parts had specific uses with respect to the 
manifestations of the immaterial principle of animal 
existence ; (and assuredly brutes are endued with 
such a principle, though, as being devoid of the 


| 





to give rise to those apprehensions. Again, intoxi- 
cation confuses the memory and judgment; and the 
repeated abuse of wine permanently debilitates the 


of the special senses occupy but a very small portion 
of the brain; to what assignable purpose can the great 
mass of that organ be applied, if not to the opera- 





mind, and often terminates in confirmed insanity. 
The state of the air affects the mental energies and 
moral feelings of many individuals, to a degree in- 
conceivable to those who are not thus subject to 
its influence. And the impression of fear has been 
known suddenly to arrest the symptoms of endemic 
ague and epilepsy. 

The general idea that this connection of the soul 
and body may be traced in the conformation of the 
latter, it will be at once remembered, is by no means 
new: and the anecdote of the unfavourable judg- 
ment passed on the moral disposition of Socrates, 
from the character of his countenance, will readily 
recur to the mind on this occasion. Aristotle has 
even entered into some details on the forms and 
shades of colour of the hair and features, and indeed 
various other parts of the body, as indicative of 


moral sense, they are not fitted for a future state, | particular temperaments or constitutions of the mind. 
and consequently perish when their bodies die ;) had | And it is hardly a question, whether every individual 
Dr. Gall been content to have stopped at this point, | isnot accustomed in some degree to decide oncharac- 
without venturing to define the local habitations of|ter from the features, the colour of the hair, and 
the supposed specific organs, he would have acquired | other external indications, independently of that 
the unalloyed fame of having developed a beautiful |expression of the countenance, which rather marks 
train of inductive reasoning in one of the most/the actually existing state of the mind, than the 
interesting provinces of speculative philosophy :|latent disposition of it. But if it be in any degree 
whereas, in the extent to which he has carried his| probable that the connection between the soul and 
principles, his doctrine has become ridiculous as a| body may be traced in the conformation of the fea- 
system ; while in its individual applications it is not | tures or other parts of the body, in a much greater 
only useless, but of a positively mischievous ten-} must It be probable that that connection may be 
dency : for, without the aid of this system, every traced in the structure of the brain. 

man of common sense has sufficient grounds on| Nor does there appear, on the ground either of 
which to judge of the characters of those with whom |reason or of religion, anything objectionable or ab- 
he associates; and it is evidently more safe to judge |surd in the assumption, antecedently to observation, 


tions of that intellectual and moral principle, which, 
after the abstraction of the organs of nutrition, mo- 
tion, and sensation, is the only imaginable part of 
our present nature? 

Shall we deny that the tendencies to evil are dif- 
ferent in character in different individuals; and by 
that denial shall we attempt to falsify the testimony 
of experience as to the fact itself ; and the conclusions 
of antecedent reasoning as to its probability: for, 
if all men were avaricious, for instance, or ambitious 
in the same points, where would be the ficld for the 
display of other qualities ; and how could the affairs 
of the world be conducted ? 

But whatever may be the real state of the case 
—whether the brain act as a simple organ by the 
simultaneous operation of all its parts ? or whether 
those parts act independently in the production of 
specific effects—no one can doubt that the organ 
itself is the mysterious instrument by means of 
which, principally, if not exclusively, a communica- 
tion i3 maintained between the external world and the 
soul. Nor can it be doubted, indeed it is a matter 
of fact which is constantly open to our observation, 
that the degree of approximation in the structure of 
the brain of other animals to that of man bears a 
very obvious relation to the degree of intelligence 
manifested by the various classes of animals : 
that, in just reasoning, it must on every considera- 
tion be admitted to be the instrument by which 
the various dezrces of intelligence are manifested. 


(To be continued.) 


sO 


2. 


Piety at Home—* Let them learn first,” says 


of others by their words and actions, and the general | that the intellectual and moral tendencies of the soul 
tenor of their conduct, than to run the risk of con- 
demning an individual from the indication of some 
organ, the activity of which, for a moment allowing 
its existence, may have been subdued by the opera- 
tion of moral or religious motives. 

With respect to ourselves, indeed, the study of 
the system may be attended sometimes with the 
happiest consequences ; for if, from the contempla- 
tion of it, we can be strengthened in our conviction 


may in a qualified sense be determined, or at least 
modified, by the peculiar structure of the body : 
ithat they are frequently coincident with certain pe- 
culiarities of corporeal structure is a matter of ac- 
tual observation. 

Is it absurd to suppose that, man being a com- 


Paul, “to show piety at home.” The apostle felt 
the importance of this precept, and therefore gave 
it. Few precepts are of greater importance, and few 
are more frequently overlooked or unheeded. Many 
who profess tohave piety, exhibit very little of it 
at home, nay, exemplify more of it anywhere else 
than in the family, at the table, and by the fireside. 


pound of soul and body, the body has been so con-| Here, however, at home, in this holiest sanctuary 
structed in each individual as to become a fit arenajon earth, should piety be operative. Here should 
on which that struggle shall be manifested, which|the principle of grace be first unfolded, and the 
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sacred flame glow with brightness. It will show| majestic composure. A glorious serenity, like that brought you into, and when anything appeared, 
itself here, if it exists, and morose, unfaithful pa-|of the sun in the western hemisphere, marks his'|which struck thereat, how readily did you join 
rents, undutiful children, may well inquire, if they| whole blessed and adorable course. 


are professed Christians, whether they indeed have 
what they think they have. “ Let them learn first 
to show piety at home,” or else acknowledge that 
they have no piety. 

‘he amiable author of “ The Task,” speaking of 
home, says: “It is the place of all places in the 
world which I love the best ;” and Cowper's ex- 
perience, in this respect, should be the experience 
of all. Home should be the most delightful spot 
on earth ; and such will be the fact if piety reigns 
there. <A family united by love, and sanctified by 
grace, is a type of “the general assembly and Church 
of the first-born in heaven;’? and each member 
who is called to leave that hallowed circle by death, 
goes from the bosom of a loving household below, 
to perfected spirits in the skies— Relig. Herald. 

—>e Zz 

The Source of the Nile—The expedition to dis- 
cover the sources of the Nile which the Viceroy of 
Egypt has initiated, has started. The Count d Es- 
eayrac de |’ Auture, to whom the command has been 
intrusted, after having obtained, on the 20th of last 
July, the Viceroy’s approbation of the plan, came 
to Europe to procure the necessary adjuncts for the 
execution of his enterprise. Authorized to select 
twelve assistants, he sought in Austria officers of to- 
pographical celebrity, in Prussia, a well-informed 
engineer, in France, naturalists, in England, nautical 
assistance, and America has furnished him with an 
excellent photographer, so necessary on such an ex- 
pleration. He has selected in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, and Vienna the necessary instruments for ob- 
servations of the greatest variety. Magnetic obser- 
vations will not be neglected. The infusoria, invisible 
to the eye, will be studied according to the custom 
of the most perfect naturalists ; geography will rest 
on astronomical observations ; ethnography, so full 
of interest in that part of the world, will be the ob- 
ject of the constant attention and particular efforts 
of men whose knowledge has been already proved. 
Photography will lend to science the most valuable 
assistance ; it will thus bring before the eyes of learn- 
ed men a new world, and the people of Europe will 
see all that the expedition has encountered of the 
interesting and remarkable. This expedition, which 
has for its aim the discovery of portions of Africa 
where the foot of the white man has never trod, pro- 
mises to make us better acquainted with these un- 
known countries than we are even with some parts of 
Europe. The expenses of the expedition will be 
considerable, as the Viceroy has provided it with 
everything that can forward its success ; and a suffi- 
cient escort will protect these missionaries of civili- 
zation during their perilous expedition. Numerous 
boats, with steamers, will transport them up the Nile, 
as far as the last point where this river is navigable. 
The expedition has everything in its favour, in the 
great experience of its commander, and the generous 
ardor of those who take part in it. The Count 
d’Eseayrac does not deceive himself as to the diffi- 
culties which attend him, but whatever obstacles he 
may encounter, he is prepared to meet and to con- 
quer. ‘Thus the problem of the sources of the Nile 
is near its solution, and the interior of Africa will 
probably be opened to science, at the same time that 
the Red Sea, through the Isthmus of Suez, may pos- 
sibly be opened to the commerce of all people. 

adits 

It is good never to be precipitate ; religious per- 
sons ought never to be unduly hurried, or run away 
with, by the object of the moment: but to be ever 
above one’s self, and by that means, conquerer over 
everythinn beside. There is nothing more uni- 
formly conspicuous, in our hely Redeemer, than his 










Be the move- hand in hand, to get that cast out from amongst 
ment what it may, whether he feeds thousands in| you, which had so ill a tendency in it: and God, 
the wilderness, or walks in Solomon’s Porch, like|who delighteth to behold his childreneunited to- 
one who loved contemplative leisure, and liked to| gether in his love, failed not to bless your endea- 
enjoy it interchangeably, in perfect retirement, or | yours. 
in more frequented scenes ; still he is the consum-| “ Dear friends, if the same care be continued, 
mate contrast, the infinitely impressive, and en-/| you will fecl the Lord will not be wanting to sup- 
gaging counter-example to that dissipation and dis-| port you in what tends to his honour. His eyes 
traction, which he so emphatically reproved in his are upon the righteous, and his ears are open to 
friend, Martha. \their ery. For their help he will arise, and what 
|is wrong must be judged down by him. Let not 
any give way to favour anything which is from un- 
\der the cross of Christ; for those who would favour 
the cause of such as are not willing to bear the 
yoke, will hurt themselves, and bring a vail of dark- 
ness over their own understandings. Then, if dark- 
‘ness prevails, love will wax cold to brethren, and 
Having obtained a certificate from Friends at|that care for maintaining love and unity will be 
his own Monthly Meeting, to pay another religious |lost. Instead thereof, bitterness gets up, hard 
visit to Great Britain, John Estaugh, on the 21st! speeches are uttered, and grievous reflections passed 
of Seventh month, 1720, laid his concern before the |on them, who cannot give way for anything to be 
Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders. That’ countenanced or encouraged in the church of Christ, 
meeting, also, expressing unity, he, soon after its but what is consistent with his will whose dwelling 
lose, departed on his mission, his wife acecompany- |is in holiness, and who is of purer eyes than to be- 
ing him. His labour of love in the ministry of the | hold any evil with allowance. 
gospel, was well accepted in England, where he| “ Wherefore, my dearly beloved friends, be all 
remained until the spring of 1723. He completed | careful to keep a strict watch, each over his own 
the service laid on him, in the fall of 1722, but was! mind, that nothing that is wrong, may get up, to 
deterred from returning that year, by the prospect harden your hearts, or darken the understanding 
of a long, severe and dangerous winter's passage. | which God hath opened. If the watch be well kept 
On declining to return to New Jersey that winter,|at home, and no evil thing encouraged there, then 
he felt bound to address his friends at home an|such will become more and more in the Lord’s 
epistle of love and counsel. Thus it runs :— ‘hand proper instruments to watch over others, and 
‘To the Quarterly Meeting of Friends for New-|to lend a helping hand to them, who stand in need, 
ton and Salem, in New Jersey. |He that would help another out of the mire, must 
“Dear Friends,—As it hath been the Lord's | first get out himself, and be washed from his defile- 


love which took hold on my mind, and drew me | ments, before he can be helpful in so good a work. 


lforth from you, to visit his people in other parts, so| Should help be offered from one, who had not pass- 
it is from a sense and feeling ot the same, lam now/ed under the refining power, and mortifymg Word 
drawn towards you. * * * God, of his infinite |of God, it might well be rejected, and turned back 
goodness hath been pleased to reach unto you, and|again, and to him be said, ‘Oh, thou deceitful 
by the Shepherd’s crook of his love, has taken hold | hypocrite, first get a clean heart created in thyself, 
and gathered you near to himself in some degree ;|betore thou offers help to me.’ God saith to the 
giving you often to partake of the bread and water | wicked, ‘What has thou to do to declare my sta- 
of life, through the virtue whereof your love was at tutes, or that thou shouldst take my covenant in thy 
first raised to him, and ye filled with heavenly zeal, | mouth ?’ Seeing thou hatest instruction, and casteth 
and made willing to leave all for his sake, and with! my words behind thee. When thou sawest a thief, 
the Apostle to esteem the loss of all things but dross/then thou consentedst with him, and hast been par- 
or dung, so you could win Christ; that this hea-|taker with adulterers. 

venly mind may grow and increase in you, is what} “ Dear friends, seeing there were such in many 
I am often concerned for. That as you have en-/generations that are past, who did presume to ap- 
tered into the way and path of life, you may be| pear as servants of God, and were not truly such, 
preserved therein, and feel your growth to be in' we need not wonder, if there be some such in this 
Christ, the living vine. Where this is witnessed, day; for there is the same old deceiver, going about 
good fruits are not wanting. Whoever grows in!seeking whom he ean devour, and he is not without 
Christ, grows in holiness of life! What is received his wicked and evil instruments, by whom he is 
from him, is of a holy, pure and divine nature ;/working. As is their master, so are they,—full of 
purging to the purifying of the consciences of them |subtilty, and often under a seeming show of good- 
that believe. It maketh such who once were sin-|ness, and a feigned humility they gain upon the 
ners to become saints. ‘They who were once blind,|minds of some, and get a place in their affections; 
have, by believing in him, received sight, and have| which, being once fixed, is hard to move. 8o it 
been given to look into the mystery ot the kingdom | proves many times of ill consequence, when such an 
of God, in which his glory is beheld :—the least one comes to be discovered, and judged to be no 
glimpse whereof tends to mar all the glory of Sa-| other than a deceiver. 

tan’s kingdom in them, who are favoured with the} “ Wherefore, dear friends, in order that this and 
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Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, 


JOHN ESTAUGH. 
(Continued from page 108.) | 


| 


dawnings of the day of God's merciful visitation | 


upon their souls. With this, my dear friends, you 


have been favoured, and largely given to partake, | 
with many others, and by one Spirit have been! 


baptized together as into one body. You have 
drunk at the one heavenly, divine spring, and have 


united together in that pure love which flows from | 


God through Christ, to the true believers. Great 
was the care which came upon you, for the main- 
taining of that love and unity which Truth had 


all other dangers may be avoided, let every one 
keep close to the gift and measure of Christ's spi- 
rit in himself, against which no device or enchant- 
ment of the enemy can ever prevail. If we are 
deceived, it is for want of keeping a single eye to 
our holy and heavenly Guide, Christ Jesus; to 


whom, for all the mercies we enjoy, be glory and 
praise forever. : 

“ Dear friends, as to my travels, I may with 
comfort say, the Lord hath been with me in this 
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my service and Jabour of love to his people, so that! harmless fellow creatures have, for a long course of 

my way has been made easy, and so far as I have’ years, fallen a sacrifice to that selfish avarice which| principal officers, not only in the English, but also 
felt it opened, I have answered. Now, finding my-| gives life to this complicated wickedness. The in-|in the French and Dutch factories or settlements in 
self free and clear of the concern which lay as aj iquity of being so deeply engaged in a trade, by|Guinea, some of whom have lived many years in 
weight upon my mind, and being at liberty, think| which so great a number of innocent people are|those countries, and have been eye-witnesses to 
the time long, till I am again with you. If this) yearly destroyed in so untimely and miserable aj those transactions, and whose station in the factories 
opportunity had happened the beginning of last) manner, is greatly aggravated from the considera-| will not admit of any doubt of the truth of what 











eration; they are taken from the writings of the 


month, I should have come this fall; but the winter! tion that we, as a nation, have been peculiarly fa- 
js now too near to attempt it. I have therefore| voured with the bright beams of the Gospel; that 


dropt the thoughts of coming until spring. My! revelation of divine love, which the angels intro- 
duced to the world, by a declaration of peace on 


dear wife gives her dear love to you all. ‘Through 
mercy we are in a good state of health, praised be earth, and good will to men—of every nation, kin- 
dred, tongue, and people. How miserable, then, 


the Lord! May it please him, our heavenly Fa-| 
ther, to protect and preserve us all in the way and must be our condition, if, for filthy lucre, we should 
continue to act so contrary to the nature of this 


path of life, unto the end of our time here, and at 
last give us an entrance into the kingdom of eternal | divine call, the purpose of which is to introduce an 
glory, is the sincere desire and prayer of your truly universal and affectionate brotherhood in the whole 
concerned friend, Joun Estauan.” 
“London, the 20th of the Seventh mo., 1722.” 


\every individual, who submits to its operation, the 
(To be continued.) 


| darkness and corruption of nature, and transform- 
ling the selfish, wrathful, proud spirit, into meek- 
ness, purity, and love. 
God became man, suffered, and died; and the 
To THE Epirors :—My attention was called to whole tenor of the Gospel declares, that for those 
an article in your paper of the 22d ult., entitled who refuse, or neglect, the offers of this great sal- 
“ A Southern View of Slavery :” and as you refer vation, the Son of God has suffered in vain. The 
your readers to “ the opinion of men who lived in end proposed by this essay, is to lay before the 
simes that were free from the present confusing’ candid reader the depth of evil which attends this 
influences, I would call your attention to some ex-| iniquitous practice, in the prosecution of which, our 


anal 
For “The Friend.” 
Newport, December 4th, 1856. 


tracts from a pamphlet first printed in London, and duty to God, the common Father of the family of| 


afterwards reprinted in Philadelphia, in the year the whole earth, and our duty of love to our fellow 
1762. The writer says: “It is a truth, as sor- creatures, is totally disregarded; all social connec- 
rowful as obvious, that mankind too generally are tion and tender ties of nature being broken, and 
actuated by false motives, and substitute an nmagi- desolation and bloodshed continually fomented 
nary interest in the room of that which is real and} in thos: unhappy people's country. 
permanent: and it must be acknowledged by! A trade by which so many thousands of innocent 
every man, who is sincerely desirous of becoming! people are brought under the greatest anxiety and 
acquainted with himself, and impartially inspects suffering, being violently rent from their native 
his own heart, that weakness and inbred corruption country, in the most cruel manner, and brought to 
attend human nature; which cannot be restored our colonies, to be employed in hard labour, either 
to its original purity, but through the efficacy of in northern climates, unsuited to their nature, or in 
the blood of Jesus Christ, our blessed Saviour. So 
that, notwithstanding the imagined moral rectitude subject to the humors and inhuman lash of some 
pleaded for, and the boasted pretences of the pre- of the most hard-hearted and inconsiderate of man- 
sent age to refined conceptions of things beyond our’ kind, without any hopes of ever returning to their 
forefathers, till this divine help is embraced, the native land, or ever seeing an end to their misery.” 
bent of the heart of man will remain corrupt, and * * * 

its power of distinguishing between good and evil) “ Heaven preserve the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
liable to be obscured by prejudice, passion, and in-| from being further defiled by a trade, which is en- 
terest. Covetousness and pride have introduced) tered upon from such sensual motives, and carried 
many iniquitous practices into civil society, some of on by such devilish means. And although these 
which being established by custom, and adapted to! scenes of horror are acted in places far remote, and 
flatter our favourite passions, though odious in| out of the sight of those who are most enriched 
themselves, and most pernicious in their conse-| thereby; whose senses being usually exercised only 
quences, yet, through the influence of example and) by present objects, are little affected with the dis- 


* « * 


|human species; by removing from the heart of 


For this end, the Son of 


. . | 
a state of the most tyrannic and barbarous slavery, 


they relate; by which it will appear, that the ne- 
groes are generally sensible, humane, and sociable, 
and that their capacity is as good, and as capable 
of improvement, as that of the white people; that 
their country, though unfriendly to the Europeans, 
yet appears peculiarly agreeable, and well adapted 
to the nature of the blacks, and so fruitful, as to 
furnish its inhabitants plentifully with the neces- 
saries of life, with much less labour than is neces- 
sary in our more northern countries. And as to 
the common argument, alleged in defence of the 
trade, viz., that the slaves sold to the Europeans, 
are captives taken in war, who would be destroyed 
by their conquerors, if not thus purchased, it is 
without foundation, it being made clearly to appear, 
from the forementioned testimonies, that the wars 
and incursions made by the negroes, one upon an- 
other, are mostly at the solicitation of the Eu- 
ropeans, who instigate them by every method, even 
|the most iniquitous and cruel, to procure slaves to 
| load their vessels, which they freely purchase, with- 
out any regard to the precepts of the gospel, the 
feelings of humanity, or the common dictates of 
reason and equity.” * . ” ™ . 


(To be concluded.) 





+ 
For “The Friend.” 
Friends’ Schools. 

It is a satisfaction to believe that the value of a 
good literary education, under proper moral and 
|religious influences, is more and more highly and 
justly appreciated by many of the members of our 
|Society. Childhood and youth are periods of life 
in which the mind is not only very observant, but 
exceedingly susceptible, and the impressions then 
made often modify or determine the future course of 
the child. The importance of placing children, un- 
der the care of teachers whose principles and prac- 
tices are in good measure conformable to the chris- 
tian standard, and whose precepts and example 
will tend to recommend and enforce yirtue, can 
hardly be estimated too highly. From the rise of 
'the Society, Friends have felt this, and at various 
| periods, efforts have been used to place within the 
reach of all their members, whatever might be their 
pecuniary circumstances, the opportunity of giving 
their children such an education. 

Within the last thirty years, more than ordinary 





use, become familiar to us, and our depraved rea-| tant sufferings of their fellow creatures ; yet every | attention has been given to this subject, awakened 
son has recourse to plausible excuses, to cover and) mind which is not so hardened with the love of] or promoted, in part at least, by the annual inquiry 
palliate the most atrocious crimes ; so that by de-| wealth as to be void of feeling, must, upon serious} of the Yearly Meeting, how the children of its mem- 


grees we silence the dictates of conscience, and re-| consideration of this inhuman practice, be impressed | bers are disposed of in regard to their education. 


concile ourselves in the perpetration of such things| with surprise and terror, from a sense that there is 


. : : | . . : : . | 
which, when first proposed to our unprejudiced|a righteous God, and a state of retribution, which 


minds, would strike us with amazement and horror.| must last forever. It is frequently alleged, in ex- 
A lamentable and shocking instance of the influ-|cuse for this trade, that the negroes sold in our 
ence which the love of gain has upon the minds of! plantations, are mostly persons who have been 
those who yield to its allurements, even when con- taken prisoners in those wars which arise amongst 
trary to the dictates of reason, and the common! themselves, from their mutual animosities; and that 


There has been a gradual elevation taking place in 
the standard of education, and a corresponding im- 
provement in schools to meet the rising demands of 
parents, and if this has not been commensurate with 
the other in all instances, still it is gratifying to ob- 
serve how much advance has been made. 

From observations made with some care, we are 


feelings of humanity, appears in the prosecution of| these prisoners would be sacrificed, to the resent-| confirmed in the opinion, that no other body of people 
the Negro Trade, in which the English nation has| ment of those who have taken them captives, if they|enjoy, within their own religious community, the 
long been deeply concerned, and some in this pro-|were not purchased and brought away by the|same advantages for giving their children a solid, 
vince have also lately engaged. An evil of so deep} Europeans. It is also represented that the negroes! useful and finished education in all the valuable 
a dye, and attended with such dreadful conse-| are generally a stupid, savage people, whose situa-| departments of knowledge usually taught in schools, 
quences to all that are concerned in it, that no|tion in their own country is necessitous and un-|as the Society of Friends. It is always a matter of 
well-disposed person, anxious for the welfare of| happy, which has induced many to believe, that| regret, when we see our members induced, by the 
himself, his country, or posterity, who knows the| the bringing the Africans from their native land is| large and specious promises held out, to place their 
tyranny, oppression and cruelty with which this|to them rather a kindness than an injury. ‘Tocon-| children at fashionable schools, where they are de- 
iniquitous trade is carried on, can be a silent and|fute these false representations, the following ex-| prived of those friendly influences and religious re- 
innocent spectator. How many thousands of our|tracts are proposed to the candid reader’s consid. straints which are calculated to give a right diree- 
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tion to their thoughts and habits, and to train them 
for making useful members of society. The loss 
which. such children sustain, is often irreparable, 
the instruction imparted is frequently, if not mostly, 
of a superficial and mere ornamental character, 
while the practical branches, which lie at the foun. 
dation of a good education, are either greatly ne- 
glected or lightly passed over. 

The Boarding-School at West Town and the 
Select Schools for Boys and Girls in this city, are 
seminaries which, for thorough instruction in prac- 
tical, useful knowledge, and good moral and reli- 
gious training and association, are surpassed by 
none in the community. The results we have wit- 
nessed from an education at those institutions, sa- 
tisfy us that it is a great privilege to have sue ‘h op- 
portunities for instructing our children, and we can- 
not but desire that Friends may duly appreciate 
them, and avail themselves of them. 

In every school, the advancement of the pupils 
must depend in great measure on their own indus- 
try and application, and on doing their part cheer- 
fully and faithfully, in supporting the good order 
and government which are essential to its success- 
ful management. A school, and especially a large 
boarding-school, is like a delicate and complicated 
piece of machinery, the proper and harmonious 
working of which, depends upon each part keeping 
its proper place, and doing its share of the duty. 

A school is made up of persons of various intel- 
lectual endowments, and different dispositions and 
temperaments ; but each individual being favoured 
with that which clearly distinguishes the tight trom 
the wrong, and having the power to choose “the one, 
and reject the other, a serious responsibility rests 
upon him. He is accountable for the choice he 
makes, and for the consequences which result from 
it. Ifa scholar indulges his own wayward inclina- 
tions and perverse will, rather than comply with 
the wholesome discipline and regulations of a well 


ordered seminary, he not only deprives himself of|been incurred, 


the benefits offered him, but unjustly lessens the 
advantages which his school companions might en- 
joy but ‘for his misconduct. He disarranges the 
machinery, throws some of its parts out of their 
proper connection, and thus produces disorder, and 
a liability to injure the whole. A steady attention 
and ready obedie ‘nce to the teachings of the “ still 
small voice” of the Holy Spirit in the heart, and to 
the counsel of rightly concerned teachers, would 
preserve from these evils. 

We believe both parents and teachers find that 
nothing gives them greater influence and control 
over children, than having their own spirits pro- 
perly subjected, and kept under the seasoning and 
tendering virtue of this Divine principle. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that where a parent or 
teacher is preserved in this state of mind, more than 
half the difficulty of maintaining good government 
in a family or aschool, is conquered. It is in- 
structive to see how the rough and stubborn tempers 
of wayward children will often yield to the calm and 
firm but gentle authority of such a spirit, where an 
unsubjected or angry mind would only increase the 
difficulty. The Spirit of Truth operates on the 
minds of the pupils, as well as on the teacher, and 
while it gives wisdom and prudence to govern 
aright, it inclines and strengthens the pupil to obey. 
Many an one who, when surrounded by vain and 
thoughtless associates, has set at naught the advice 
of his or her teachers, and done despite to the con- 
victions of this inward monitor, has been met with 
in his retired moments, and, in that light which 
searches out the hidden things of darkness, has 


been given to see the sinfulness of his words or 
actions, bitterly repented of them, and implored 
and found forgiveness of his Heavenly Father. 


Improper deeds done, and corrupt language | withstanding the extirpation of so many roofs, the 
spoken, out of the sight, and without the know ledge, |people are said to be better lodged than formerly, 
of parents or teachers, are condemned by this swift| Another striking change is in the number of per- 
witness against all evil, and the mind led by it to|sons engaged in “agriculture. These have fallen off 
abhor and abandon them. It is of great import- | twenty- four per cent. Yet, in the place of this, 
ance, therefore, that both by example rand precept, |there have been more than one million seven hun. 
the attention of children should be early and stea-|dred thousand acres of additional land brought un. 
dily directed to this inward teacher, and they en- der cultivation. Cereal grains, also, are more gen- 
couraged to obey its instructions, seeing they arejerally cultivated. Wages have considerably in. 
the way to life, and the foundation of all that is{ereased. On the whole, the more thorough system 
truly noble and good in the human character. of farming which has been introduced as a conse- 

The training of children in correct moral habits, quence of so large a portion of the soil changing 
and imbuing “their minds with christian princi-| hands, and the substitution of improved agricultural 
ples, are matters of the highest importance, and | machines for rude and unskilled labour, appear to 
we believe the teachers at West Town, and in the|have benefited all classes, 

Select Schools, feel this, and are conscientiously en-} “The total mortality, from fever in Ireland, be- 
deavouring to discharge their duty in these r respects. /tween the end of 1846 ‘and 1849, is estimated, in 

The number of pupils at West Town this session, ithe report, at a million and ahalf. The decline i in 
is rather larger than usual, being one hundred and | |popul: ution, between 1841 and 1851, as actually 
thirty-eight boy s, and about one hundred girls, and | determine d by the census-takers, was 1,622,739, a 
there is some increase also in the number ofjdecrease of 19.85 per cent.; this falling off, the 
scholars at the Select Schools. committee computes, has continued, m aking the de- 

The course of study in these seminaries embraces | cline, at the close of 1855, not less than 2 097,841, 
the usual branches of a good English education, lor one-fourth of the whole population as it stood in 
with the Greek and Latin “languages ; and though |] 1841. Even this, however, does not represent the 
the classical department at West Town has been tem- full decrease, for, if the famine had not set in, the 
porarily suspended for want of a teacher, yet it is} population would have increased in its old ratio; 
intended to resume it, as soon as one can be ob-|and if it had increased in its old ratio, the existing 
tained, population would have been, in 1851, 2,466,414 

The means have been furnished by Friends who more than it was; and of course, by this time, it 
have the welfare of West ‘lown deep ily at heart, to} would have been proportionately greater. If the 
put the buildings in good repair, and to add many| potato disease had not appeared, neither famine nor 
valuable improvements, which have greatly increased | pestilence would have followed, nor even emigra- 
the comfort of the family, and with the gas lights,| tion, at least to the extent it did ; and the inhabit- 
the baths, and other accommodations, its chemical) ants of Ireland, in that event, would have probably 
and philosophical apparatus, library lectures, a eat. to-day, three millions more than they do.” 
other facilities for teaching, West '‘lown compares! The now improved condition of the population of 
favourably with the best institutions of the kind in!Ireland affords another illustration of the great 
our country. Those who seldom visit it, can hardly |fact, that Divine Providence works often by mys- 
be aware of the labour and expense, which have|terious laws, which, not unfrequently when they 
not for ornament or show, but|seem most severe and most to be deplored, are really 
for substantial and really useful improvements. | destined in their ultimate results to bring forth good. 
It is encouraging to observe that the minds of —— 

Friends are so much interested in this school, which} “ Take heed, therefore, how you hear."—Luke viii. 18. 
we believe has been a means of conferring import-| When Satan, by stirring up jealousy, envy, or 
ant benefits on many of the youth of our own and |the desire to see that which is ex: ilted, brought low, 
other Yearly Meetings, and we trust it will con-|or that which is lovely, soiled, has set the ears to 
tinue to be carefully ‘watched over in the Divine itching for something to gr atify the secret corrup- 
fear, and well supporte ‘d. But after doing what} tion of the heart, the want is soon found out by 
may be proper and in our power, to advance its| others, and agents are speedily prepared by the 
interests and increase its usefulness, our reliance | same deceiver to furnish the desired scandal. Some 
must be placed on the superintending care and|who would shrink from telling a lie direct, he 
blessing of the heavenly Shepherd, craving that he| prompts to contribute a share by a tone or a look, 
may visit and guard the flock gathered there, and,|by a shake of the head, or the expression of a 











through the renewings of his grace, grant from time 
to time, fresh evidences that “ it is a plantation 
which he will bless,” as was predicted by a worthy 


and honoured Friend, long since gathered to his; 


everlasting rest. 
a 
For “ The Friend.” 
Ireland. 
The final report of the Commissioners appointed 
to take the census of Ireland in 1851, discloses 
some interesting and remarkable facts. 


doubt; others who are less conscientious, he easily 
betrays into misrepresentations, changing the truth, 
by adding a word here, or leaving out a word there, 
magnifying a mistake or a foible into a deliberate 
crime, and attributing bad motives for actions, 
which cannot in themselves be condemned ; while 
the more depraved secretly set afloat accusations 
altogether false, and scruple not to charge deeds 
and designs, which, if the charge were true, would 
bring down the accused to a level with themselves. 
Thus the consumers and producers play into each 


“The report reveals to a greater extent than any|other’s hands, and the supply too often keeps pace 


document yet published, the social and economical | with the demand ; 


the colouring and material vary- 


changes which haye taken place in Ireland within|ing with the taste ‘of those whose ears are kept open 


the last ten years. These changes, in fact, amount 
to arevolution. The reign of terror in France hardly 
worked more radical alterations in the distribution 
of land, the shifting of population, and the charac- 
ter of agriculture, than the Irish potato-rot of 1846. 
No less than 357,134 cabins have been destroyed 
in Ireland as a consequence of the famine. In their 
place, however, 86,128 dwellings of a better kind, 
chiefly farm-houses, have keen built ; so that, not- 


to hear the slanderer’s tales; while no one gains 
anything but the destroyer of the souls of men. 
Detraction is a tax, which the hypocritical professors 
of religion levy on those whom they know or fear 
to be better than themselves, and the true disciples 
of Jesus, however rich they may be in christian 
virtues, sometimes find their whole capital required 
to meet the demand thus made upon them. —Med- 
ville, 
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’ Selected for “The Friend.” | for the mixture of evil with good, which is to be| Blankets were first made at Bristol, in England, 
. Moderation, Candour, and Charity. found in every human character. He expects none|by a poor weaver, whose name was Thos. Blanket, 
. «Religion harsh, intolerant, austere, to be faultless ; and he is unwilling to believe that|and who gave his name to his peculiar manufacture 
ff Parent of manners like herself severe, there is any without some commendable quality. In| of woolen cloths. 
y Draws a rough copy of the christian face, the midst of many defects, he can discover a virtue. = 
: Without the smile, the sweetness, or the grace. Under the influence of pe sonal resentment, he can Y EB F R 1 # N D 
“ Unnecessary austerity forms no part of religious be just to the merit of an enemy. He never lends H : 
n- wisdom. ‘This is the meaning of the precept of|®@ Ope® car to those defamatory reports and dark wanapes wenet en-au 
Ne Solomon : “ Benotrighteous overmuch, neither make | SUZSe°stons, w hich, among the tribes of the censorious, = ae eee 
. thyself overwise : why shouldst thou destroy thy- circulate with so much rapidity, and meet with such — 
0. self?” Too strict and scrupulous, indeed, we cannot ready acceptance. As long as an action can be as-| A Southern Convention, called ostensibly for the 
g bein our adherence to what is matter of c/ear duty. cribed to different motives, he holds it no matter of purpose of pointing out and promoting the best 
° - se crACity } st awe 7 Tl. | 2 . _ 
a ~cuires e8 d study ve q| Sagacity to impute it always to the worst. While | means for extending the commerce of the Southern 
a} But wisdom requires that we should study to have a 9, 7 _ g 
. e ‘re is » ke = » ‘ . ‘ 
anarience properly enlightened w “hat really | there is just ground for doubt, he keeps his judgment | States, convened on the &th instant, at Savannah 
to © conscience properly gh with what really ; ; . ] 5 ’ , : ; , » ’ 
aa : lo + distincuish with care, |Uedecided, and during the period of suspense, leans |({a., and continued its deliberations four days. As 
i belongs to duty. e must distinguish with care, . : . . ’ ’ J 
. the commandments of God from the superstitious] the most charitable construction which an action | was to be expected, the main subjects of interest 
in fancies and dictates of men. We must never over- | © bear. When he must condemn, he condemns |and debate among the delegates were those relating 
} ad conscience with what is frivolous ant .ces.| With regret, and without those aggravations which |to the defence and extension of slavery, upon which 
in load conscience with what is frivolous and unnece : ; ; : s » Up \ 
: sary, nor exhaust on trifles that zeal whic cht| the severity of others adds to the crime. He listens|many advanced the ultra sentiment of its entire 
y sary, nor exhaust on trifies that zeal which ought : . y a , 
: el t . weiehticr matters of the law,|¢#lmly to the apology of the offender, and readily |conformity with the precepts of the gospel, which 
a to be reserved for the weighticr matters of the law. ; : , > | s ’ 
. acon xt has bee > great characteristic of| 24mits every extenuating circumstance which equity | have of late become fashionable in the South, and 
¢ n all ages it has been the great characteristic 0 | ’ 
e- false pretenders to piety and religion, to arrogate to|©*P Suggest. How much soever he may blame the | advocated the adoption of measures to result in the 
1, themselves uncommon sanctity, by affected strictness principles of any sect or party, he never confounds, | dismemberment of the Union. 
P en F ‘ ‘rs: pavine tithes. like . under one general censure, all who belong to that | The reo ening of the Afri -an slave trade was 
in and severity of manners; paying tithes, like the : P ig 
ne Pharisees of old, of mint, anise, and cumin, while|P®!Y oF sect. He charges them Bot with such con-| debated, and on the final vote to lay the subject on 
Le they overlook righteousness, judgment, and mercy.| quences of their tenets, as they refuse and disavow. |the table, it was decided in the affirmative by a 
1; [ That religion which is connected with true wisdom,|/Tom™ one wrong opinion he does not infer the sub-|large majority. Those who thus gave their voices 
a leads to a very different spirit. It will teach us| ¥¢Tion of all sound principles; nor from one bad | against entertaining this iniquitous proposal, after- 
5 - act » » > « « ¢ > Je » is . be » > »s ” ~ 
4 neitber to be rigid in trifles, nor relaxed in essen- action, conclude that all regard to conscic nee 18s/wards placed themselves iu a silly position, by 
it § ials ; aim at impracticable heights n a] overthrown. When he “ beholds the mote in his|tacking an amendment to their vote, in a formal 
It tials ; not to alm at impracticable heights nor to fa 5 : ot s ’ 
1° below the standard of attainable duty; never to yrother’s eye,” he remembers “the beam in his resolution, that it [the said vote] was not actuated 
- make ostentation of our righteousness, nor to set our- | °W®- He commiserates human frailty, and judges by any feeling of deference to the North; a suspi- 
a- selves as patterns and standards to others, but to of others according to the principles by which he cion which probably would not have been enter- 
t- be gentle and unassuming; without harshness in would think it reasonable that they should judge of tained, at all events would not have been published, 
ly our manners, or severity in our censures, when others | #!"™- Tn a word, he views men and actions in the |}:ad they not made such a declaration to the world. 
. ‘ ae > a ia ale; : rhe e¢ Bes 7 nn : . es ° 1 
\ depart in some particulars from our mode of think-|¢!¢at sunshine of charity and good-nature; and not) The discussion of this subject in the South, the 
. e-. ° whe « _ > « > » 2 i — | . . x ‘ . 
of ing on religious subjects. in the dark and sullen shade which jealousy and recommendation of the Governor of South Carolina 
at party-spirit throw over all characters. ‘that the trade should be made lawful by the gov- 
“ PRelioi if i are r tr ‘ ire Tt , Y . , : , ry we . _ 
s- ac foe a. a rane The pure love of God naturally begets love to\ernment of the United States, and the advocacy of 
Needs only to be seen to be admir'd. an: nee devoti ‘ e ‘ ”" : * 
y o oa aan a emai screeds }man; and hence devotion has been found a power- the measure by several of the leading newspapers, 
s an, » e e« e Re — . ¥ Reso 
y Senven’s Gniy, attlenh; Gnenceniber"é sleet ful means in humanizing the manners of men, and ‘in different parts of the Southern States, have, we 
d. | From ostentation as from weakness fre +, taming their unruly passions. It smooths what is| believe, startled many, who heretofore have been 
; It stands majestic in its own simplicity.” | rough, and softens what is fierce in our nature. It |unwilling to believe that the slaveholders were pre- 
g. Ci dedi cum tittietibmiioanl = to believe that devotion nourishes a spirit pared to go to such lengths for the support of their 
or terity, it by no means follows that we should ol. os in judging of ee ad Socectese Tanouite institution. 
Y; into unlimited compliance with the manners of those of others. if your supposed cevotion infuses harsh-| In the House of Representatives, a member from 
” . 7 - sq } + . } > he aer “ee , _— . . 
to around us. This is a danger to which they are often|"°* rg pas ee = me ae into your) Tennessee, named Etheridge, brought forward the 
> pi . speee 7 ¢ av @ elude $ ‘rase 3 ™ , . , i 
r exposed whose tempers are mild, and whose man- are, Foe een Cee ee ee Seng eee nanan 
: yo ; pearance, carnal passions lurk. No harshness, no : ; : ’ 
y ners are condescending. In that mixed and various Sallie see, animales ailebiihes oll casei Resolved, That this House regard all ‘suggestions 
: . . - . . . . _ a . “ae 7 . 
ae intercourse, which the present state of society forces m © ld. 7 i eeasieitaenin gia P At Y>| or propositions of every kind, by whomsoever made, for 
ne upon us, few things, indeed, are more difficult, than should occur in the intercourse of Iriends, 4 tart|the revival of the African slave trade, as shocking to the 
ne pe seal th ci ei ain dé an Meae with reply, a proneness to rebuke, a captious and contra-| moral sentiment of the enlightened portion of mankind, 
| 0 ascerte e precise degre ec OW He. .s . ° oe Ay ET 
k ls ional alll P a a © ae _ + ,{dicting spirit, are often known to embitter life, and |and any act on the part of Congress legislating or con- 
: the W orld, which virtue a ows. to preserve a just} 4 fonds at variance: but charity, like the sun niving at or legalizing that horrid and inhuman traffic, 
medium between formal austerity, on the one hand,}, _. ‘ ae. ital : would justly subject the Unite ates to the reproach 
: i bet f I austerity, on th hand, brightens every ob net on which it shines while a aS ely en On Se ee ee 
ly and that weak and tame facility, on the other, which| 73°" "dies ee eee ‘h an gf OM clvlined sad Chelan quegee Cangas ee 
h, betrays men into many vices, is one of the most im- CORAORTERS CRN SAE ON CRA CYEEY SORENTO TNS Hwee, 
e, , coils iets sii iaees ate darkest shade it will bear. 7 . . 
si portant and arduous exercises of religious wisdom. ail : As it was not in the usual order of business, ob- 
e « > ctaadinece , an, 2 3a > 100 shia . .e . . ° e . . . 
" A manly steadiness of conduct, is the object which} 4 worthy elder in our religious Society, in writ- |jection was made to the introduction of the resolu- 
le we are always to keep in view ; studying to unite! ing to his friend, inthe year 1702, says, “I greatly |tion, but a motion to suspend the rules, in order to 
nd gentleness of manners, with firmness of principle ; rejoice in being brought low; and that which hum- admit of a vote on it, after much ineffectual effort 
. affable behaviour with untainted integrity. bles me, delights me. I love the littleness, it is a|on the part of several Southern members to prevent 
: ‘ . . s* le . . . 
id sles iia saat hile ile safe state; I wish it also for my friends; that what|it, was carried by a large majority, and the “ pre- 
"at 2aAsing, Vou cher cic ‘y PS . . . . . 
. (tl ak nace pleasing your chief dangers rise: they are they may be by the grace of God: a little | vious question” being called for and sustained, the 
+ Then please the best; and know, for men of sense, |pure gold is preferable to a great deal of baser|resolution was adopted, by a vote of 148 to 54. 
a. Your strongest charms are native innocence. | metal. * * 'The visited of the Lord, who undergo | Many of those voting in the negative, declared their 
7 : —. ae all the varia a _— the operations of his chastising, refining hand, are entire disapproval of the African slave trade, and 
A ee ee ee ee subjects of rejoicing to the wise in heart, and ob-|also of the subject being agitated. 
. That candour which is a christian virtue may|Jjects of their tender solicitude and care; but the Amid the many discouraging things that have 
" want the blandishment of external courtesy, but|Unregenerate, the irreligious, and the half-way |transpired within the last few years, relating to the 
. supplies its place with humane and generous libe- christians look upon such as with a vulture’s eye ;|enormous evil of slavery, we are nevertheless per- 
: o : : * ’ : " 
11 | Tality of sentiment. Its manners are unaffected, they ‘ watch for their halting.’ The great preserva- |suaded that the supporters of the system are them- 
os | and its professions cordial. Exempt, on the one] tion against the arrows of the ungodly, is true humi-|selves convinced that it is becoming more and more 
. } hand, from the dark jealousy of a suspicious mind ; lity. When we lie low, as with our mouths in the insecure, and that causes over which they cannot 
‘d | itis no less removed, on the other, from that easy dust, the arrows fly over us, and do not hurt us.|exercise any control, are undermining their power, 
» . . . . . . " “eo . . . . . 
J. | credulity which is imposed on by every specious The archers themselves grow weary, if not ashamed |and producing a state of things within their own 


pretence. The man of candour makes allowance 


of their pursuit.” 





States, that must, before very long, force them to 
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give way before the enlightened opinion and feeling 
of the civilized world, and to look for some means to 
save themselves and their material interests from 
pending ruin. 
this be a principal cause of the violent sentiments 
and measures, which are put forth and advocated 
by many of them, to their own disgrace? 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Eleventh mo. 29th. 
The capital of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, 
£350,000, has all been subscribed. It is understood 
that application will.be made to the United States gov- 
ernment for an annual grant, equal to four per cent. on 
the eapital, as has been accorded by the British Trea- 
sury. Inthe ten months of the present year, the Bri- 
tish exports have amounted to £95,573,000—an excess 


of seventeen millions over the corresponding portion of|and contrary to the settled policy of the United States, 


1855. Ata late meeting of the Geographical Society, 
it was stated that the British government is favourable 
to a surveying expedition up the rivers Niger and Chadde; 


also, that the Admiralty has assented to the offer of : 
Lieuts. De Crespegny and Fobes, to survey the Island of] Convention, recently in session at Savannah, was largely 


Borneo. Another expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, has been proposed, but the London Times comes out 
strongly against any further attempt, and says the gov- 
ernment will be much to blame if it encourages any such 
project. The bullion in the Bank of England had in- 
creased £213,000. Consols for money, 94} a 943. The 
Liverpool cotton market was dull, and prices had de- 
clined about 4d. Breadstuffs were in fair demand, with 
little change in price. 

It is confidently stated that the Peace Congress will 
reassemble ere long in Paris. 

Switzerland maintains a firm attitude against the 
Prussian demands concerning Neufchatel, rejecting them 
unconditionally. Austria, Bavaria, and Baden support 
the claims of Prussia. A semi-official article in the Paris 
Constitutionel, counsels the Swiss Confederation to accede 
to the release of the political prisoners, and it expresses 
the conviction that Prussia will not then refuse to nego- 
tiate with a view to the abandonment of her pretensions 
to sovereignty over the Canton. 

Advices from Constantinople state that a conflagra- 
tion had occurred at Pera, in which about six hundred 
houses were destroyed. An extensive fire had also oc- 
curred at Adrianople, which destroyed much property. 
A catastrophe of a terrible character had occurred at 
Rhodes. The lightning had struck an immense deposit 
of gunpowder, which had been stored in the vaults of 
the ancient Knights of Rhodes. An explosion and fire 
of a frightful character ensued. The whole Turkish 
quarter was destroyed, together with its population, only 
three children escaping. 

Spain is in an unsettled condition. The reactionary 
course determined upon by the Court, gives dissatisfac- 


tion to the people. A circular has been sent to the gov-| portion of the Southern press. 
ernors of the provinces, directing them to elect every- 
where monarchical and “religious” men, and the gov-|slaves in Tennessee, Kentucky, and neighbouring States, 
ernors have addressed a circular to the priests, asking | though doubtless exaggerated by the fears of the whites, 
them to name the candidates for the municipal elections. | had sufficient reality to greatly alarm the inhabitants of 
Since the new regulations of the press were put in force, | those States, and cause them to resort to extreme mea- 
three of the liberal journals of Madrid have ceased to|sures for their protection. 
appear, and the editions of those which exist are fre-| ville have passed a law directing the employment of an 

The Bishop of Barcelona has visited the | additional police force, day and night; forbidding negro 
printing-officesand booksellers’ shops throughout his dio- | schools and negro preaching ; forbidding all assemblages 
cese, to seize works which have not been submitted to|of negroes after sundown ; authorizing the arrest of free 


quently seized. 


the ecclesiastical censorship. 


The Russian government has transmitted a note to its|resident negroes, if found in suspicious circumstances. 
diplomatic agents abroad, explaining its views in refer-| A great deal of uneasiness is felt in the city, as well as 
ence to the disputed points, arising out of the Treaty of|in the country. 


Paris. 
ence for the solution of those questions. 


Saratov to a company of Belgian and German capitalists 


It is rumoured in Berlin, that the government meditates | were found in the possession of a gang of negroes at 
putting a stop to the sale of all spirituous liquors by re-| Columbia, Tenn. 


tail, throughout Prussia. 
NICARAGUA.—A despatch from Charleston states 


that on the 10th inst., the steamship Tennessee, from |bourhood of Dover, on the Cumberland river; many of 
San Juan, Twelfth mo. 4th, was at Key West, bound for|the ringleaders had been arrested, and eleven hung. One 
New York, with five hundred passengers and $900,000} white man, disguised as a negro, had been sentenced to 


in specie. She had lost ten passengers from cholera 


The passengers from Nicaragua in the Tennessee, state | inflicted. 
that Gen. Walker had been driven from every place, ex- | defence. 


cept the Transit route, and at last accounts his forces 


to the number of four hundred men. were af Granada, |slaves are unusually numerous. 


May not the gradual perception of 


The memorandum appeals to another Confer-|lishes letters from Franklin, Tennessee, stating that great 
The Czar has | excitement existed there, in consequence of the discovery 
conceded the line of railway from St. Petersburg to|on the lst inst. of a projected insurrection among the 


| suffering for want of provisions and clothing, and dying 
off by disease. It was announced, just before the sailing 
of the steamer, that Walker's forces had evacuated and 
burned Granada. Massaya had also been burned. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress. — But little business 
has yet been done in either House, the time, when in 
session, having been chiefly taken up with comments on 
the President’s message, and discussion of the issues in 
relation thereto. In the Senate, the Committee on Fi- 
nance was ordered to inquire into the expediency of sus- 
pending the duties on sugar and molasses for the period 
of two years. A bill supplementary to the act of Eighth 
month, 1854, to graduate and reduce the price of public 
lands to actual settlers, was introduced. In the House, 
the delegate from New Mexico presented a petition from 
citizens of the Gadsden purchase, asking for the estab- 
lishment of a territorial government for that territory, to 
be called Arizona. A resolution submitted by Orr, of 
South Carolina, declaring that it is inexpedient, unwise, 


to repeal the laws prohibiting the African slave trade, 
was subsequently adopted, only eight members voting in 
the negative. 

Revival of the Slave Trade.—The Southern Commercial 


attended. The delegates comprised many of the leading 
men of the South. The renewal of the African slave 
trade was strongly urged by the South Carolina dele- 
gates, and by some other members. Goulding, of 
Georgia, made a fiery speech, defending the renewal of 
the slave trade. He declared slavery to be approved by 
God, and was ready to defend it in all its bearings. It 
conferred equal blessings on both races, and he viewed 
it as a greater crime to tear the husband from the wife 
in Virginia, to work the cotton fields of the South, than 
to purchase the negro in Africa, and to christianize and 
civilize him. Now was the time to decide the question, 
and to assert our rights efore the whole world. Hun- 
ter, of Virginia, thought that the Convention was not 
competent to act upon the subject. It was a great moral 
question, and the South should ponder long before defy- 
ing the opinion of the whole christian world. The re- 
cent message of the Governor of South Carolina had 
astonished the whole South, and, for one, he was not 
prepared to indorse his views. The subject was one in- 
volving the most tremendous consequences, and time for 
reflection was necessary. Richardson, of Maryland, said 
he was not prepared to advocate the renewal of com- 
merce in slaves, and he hoped this firebrand would not 
be considered, M‘Mullen, of Virginia, opposed taking the 
subject up, as it was useless to open with the world a 
discussion upon this moral question, and the South 
should defer any action. The proposed revival of the 
slave trade would drive away many who now sided with 
the South. He regarded the proposition as a direct at- 
tack upon the union of the States. After further debate, 
it was decided by a large majority not to take up the 
subject. The proposition is severely reprobated by a 


The Negro Insurrection—The disturbances among the 


The City Councils of Nash- 


negroes from other counties, and the arrest of free 


The Louisville Journal of the 9th pub- 


.|slaves. Twenty-four muskets and two kegs of powder 
In Perry, ten or twelve negroes had 
been killed by their owners. The Evansville Journal of 
,|the 6th learns that much excitement existed in the neigh- 


is believed that the slaves were acting in concert with 
others farther north. The discontent among the negroes 
appears to be wide-spread ; and serious fears respecting 
them are felt in portions of Virginia and other States. 

Railroad Collision —On the evening of the 8th, the 
Cleveland and Pittsburg train ran through the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne and Chicago trains at Alliance, smash- 
ing two cars of the latter train. One of the cars was 
thrown into the rotunda of the station, and the other 
through the public room which constitutes part of 
Sowerbeck’s hotel, in which several persons were sitting, 
The rotunda and sitting-room were both toru down, kill- 
ing eight, and wounding a number of persons. The col- 
lision is attributed to the carelessness of the engineer of 
the Cleveland and Pittsburg train. 

Jowa.—The population of the State in 1836 was 10,531; 
in the Sixth mo., 1854, it was 326,014, and in the Sixth 
mo., 1856, 503,625. The assessed property in the State, 
in 1851, was valued at $28,464,550; in 1855, at $106,- 
895,390, and in 1856, at $164,191,413. 

California dates to Eleventh mo. 20th, have been re- 
ceived. The wet season had commenced. Ice formed 
in exposed places, in the vicinity of Sacramento, on the 
9th ult. The Legislature is Democratic in both branches. 

Salt Lake News.—The Deseret News from Ninth mo. 
10th to Tenth mo. 8th, had been received at San Francisco. 
The papers are filled with the usual harangues of the 
“ Presidency,” reports of Conferences, missions, &c. The 
different companies of immigrants had nearly all arrived, 
yet some of them, it was thought, would be late in reach- 
ing the valley. Almon W. Babbit, Secretary of State of 
Utah Territory, while on his way from Salt Lake City to 
the Eastern States, when east of Fort Laramie, was mur- 
dered by the Cheyenne Indians. His train was entirely 
destroyed, and his party killed. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 233. 
Miscellaneous.—Inland Navigation—Two sloops from 
Essex, N. Y., on Lake Champlain, arrived last week in 
New Orleans, La., via the river St. Lawrence, Lake On- 
tario, the Welland Canal, Lake Erie, the Beaver Canal, 
and the Ohio and Mississippi rivers. They were towed 
down from Wheeling, Va., and are intended for the sugar 
trade on the coast of Attakapas, La. 

Railroad Travelling —The New York Central Railroad, 
in its annual report for this year, says, upon that road 
during the year there were 54 persons killed and 41 
wounded, there being two millions, six hundred and 
seventy-seven thousand, three hundred and fifty passen- 
gers carried, and three millions, four hundred thousand 
miles run by the various trains. Notwithstanding the 
accidents which occasionally occur, railroad travelling 
would appear to be a comparatively safe kind of loco- 


}motion. 


Shovels —There are annually manufactured in the 
United States 2,160,000 shovels, or about six hundred 
dozen per day. One-third the number are made in Mas- 
sachusetts, the rest in Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and other 
cities. 

Colliery Disaster—On the 11th inst., thirteen men were 
drowned in the Midlothian coal pits, near Richmond, 
Va., in consequence of a stream of water bursting into 
the pit, while the miners were at work. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from Enos Smedly, Pa., $2, vol. 29. 

Error, in No. 9, p. 72, corrected.—Geo. Gilbert, Pa., 
and B. Gilbert, $2 each, vol. 30. 

a a 

Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Salem, Iowa, on the 22d 
of Tenth month, 1856, AnsaLem Sranty, son of Joseph 
Stanly, deceased, to Hannan B. Ettyson, daughter of 
Robert Ellyson, both members of Salem Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, lowa. 
, on the 13th of Eleventh month, 1856, I. Bor- 
ton Haves, of West Chester, Chester county, to HANNAH 
H., daughter of Daniel Thompson, of New Castle county, 
Delaware. 
, at Friends’ Meetinz-house, N. Sixth street, on 
Third-day, the 9th inst., CHarLEs Burton, of Fallsing- 
ton, Bucks county, and Mary Wootmays, of this city. 
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.|receive 900 lashes, and died before the penalty was fully 
The whites were arming and organizing for 
The opinion prevailed that a general uprising 
,| would take place during the holidays. 
Private letters from St. 


surrounded by the Costa Ricans and the forces of San|Mary’s Parish, (Attakapas,) Louisiana, state that the 


Salvador and Guatemala. 
for nine days. 


The fighting had continued |negro insurrection recently attempted there, was of a 
Gen. Walker was on board a steamer on|far more formidable character than the published ac- 
the Lae, and without communication with his army.|counts represent. 
His‘men were regarded as in a critical position, and were | their houses, and slept on their arms night and day. It 





Many of the planters had fortified 





The escapes of 


Diep suddenly. on the 14th of Eleventh month last, at 

her residence near Barnegat, N. J., Lucy Ann CoL.ins, 
wife of John Collins, jr.; a member of Little Egg Har- 
bour Monthly Meeting, in the 34th year of her age. 
, on the 13th of Eleventh month last, at her resi- 
‘dence near Tuckerton, N. J., Puese Riveway, wife of 
| Amos Ridgway ; a member of Little Egg Harbour Monthly 
| Meeting, in the 57th year of her age. 
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ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvaian Bank. 
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